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In  1893  Sir  John  Bourinot,  so  long  of  this  Society  decus  ac  tutamen, 
delivered  the  Presidential  address,  taking  as  his  subject: — Canada's 
Intellectual  Strength  and  Weakness;  a  short  historical  and  critical 
review  of  Literature,  Art  and  Education  in  Canada.  I  have  of  late 
occupied  myself  with  the  endeavour,  however  inadequately  performed, 
to  bring  this  address  up  to  date;  to  see  how  far  we  have  increased 
our  strength  or  overcome  our  weakness;  how  far  we  may  now  deem 
ourselves  to  have  an  intellectual  standing  among  nations.  In  a 
Kultur-map  of  the  world,  published  by  Germany  in  1913,  Canada 
shared  with  the  greater  part  of  Africa  the  distinction  of  being  black, 
i.e.,  of  having  no  assignable  culture.  Was  this  justified  ?  One  limita- 
tion I  shall  set  myself:  Sir  John  discussed,  as  was  fitting  for  the 
President  of  the  whole  Society,  our  achievements,  whether  wrought  by 
Canadians  of  French  or  English  tradition ;  as  President  of  this  Section 
only  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  latter. 

In  some  lines  of  work  at  least  we  have  made  great  progress  since 
1893;  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  architecture  Sir  John  could  say  that 
"so  public-spirited  a  city  as  Toronto,  which  numbers  among  its 
citizens  a  number  of  artists  of  undoubted  merit,  is  conspicuous  for  its 
dearth  of  good  pictures,  even  in  private  collections,  and  for  the  entire 
absence  of  any  public  gallery." 

Toronto  to-day  hot  only  possesses  an  Art  Gallery,  the  nucleus 
of  which  is  the  fine  old  home  of  Goldwin  Smith,  but  the  gallery  at  this 
moment  houses  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  a  Toronto  coterie  of 
artists,  Lawren  Harris,  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald,  F.  H.  Varley  and  others, 
whose  work  is  in  the  truest  sense  the  product  of  a  school.  Whether 
they  depict  the  sterile  and  desolate  beauty  of  Northern  Ontario,  and 
draw  their  chief  inspiration  from  the  genius  of  Tom  Thompson, 
whether  it  is  a  scene  from  "the  Ward,"  or  the  portrait  of  a  Professor, 
their  work  is  in  every  sense  Canadian,  and  yet  done  with  a  technique 
which  shows  that  they  have  not  left  unstudied  the  modern  schools  of 
England  and  of  France.     That  is  the  only  true  originality,  to  gain 
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the  skill  and  the  technique  of  the  older  tradition  and  yet  to  transform 
and  transfuse  it  with  the  inspiration  of  Canadian  skies  and  Canadian 
air.  The  work  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  young  men,  and  has  not 
yet  attained  its  zenith;  but  it  is  a  true  and  vigorous  expression  of 
Canadian  life  and  Canadian  art;  racy  of  the  soil,  yet  adhering  to  the 
great  humanistic  traditions  of  Europe. 

I  am  not  comparing  them  with  their  elder  brothers,  of  whom  Sir 
John  spoke,  many  of  whom  are  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  inspira- 
tion ;  but  I  speak  of  them  to  show  that  the  work  wrought  and  being 
wrought  by  O'Brien  and  Horatio  Walker  and  Dickson  Patterson  and 
a  score  of  others  has  found  worthy  successors  to  whom,  when  the  time 
comes,  they  may  pass  on  the  torch. 

Toronto  also  possesses  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  founded  by 
the  Provincial  Government,  and  largely  supported  by  private  help. 
With  its  five  divisions  of  Archaeology,  Biology,  Geology,  Mineralogy 
and  Palaeontology,  it  is  superior  to  any  such  collection  in  the  Empire 
outside  of  London,  and  in  certain  lines  is  worthy  to  rank  as  the  younger 
brother  of  the  British  Museum  or  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York.  The  Dominion  Gallery  here  in  Ottawa,  begun  in  Sir  John's 
time,  has  now  grown  to  its  present  noble  proportions.  The  Canadian 
war  pictures,  done  in  part  by  Canadian  artists,  and  eventually  destined 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  cold  storage  in  which  they  lie  at  present,  are  the 
embodiment  of  a  very  noble  and  grandiose  conception,  alike  of  the 
artists,  of  the  Government  and  of  private  munificence.  Here  it  is 
fitting  that  I  pay  a  just  tribute  to  our  Canadian  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
banker,  statesman  and  patron  of  art  and  letters,  Sir  Edmund  Walker, 
without  whose  aid  neither  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  nor  Art  Gallery  of 
Ottawa,  nor  Art  Museum  of  Toronto,  nor  our  collection  of  Canadian 
war  paintings  would  be  what  they  are. 

In  architecture  too,  wherein  Sir  John  Bourinot  was  compelled  to 
sing  small,  Canada  has  gone  ahead.  Fine  as  were  the  Parliament 
Buildings  of  Canada  in  his  day,  they  are  finer  now.  In  Toronto  a 
school  of  younger  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Henry  Sproatt  is  the  chief,  has 
adopted  the  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  Tudors  to  our  Canadian  climate, 
and  in  Burwash  Hall  and  Hart  House  has  co-operated  with  the  wise 
generosity  of  the  Masseys  to  erect  buildings  superior  to  any  of  the 
modern  English  work  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

In  general,  Canada  has  awakened — or  at  least  is  awakening — to  a 
real  architectural  sense.  Our  houses  are  commodious,  seemly  and 
dignified;  so  too  are  our  banks  and  our  hotels;  even  our  railway- 
stations  show  a  glimmer ;  and  such  cities  as  Toronto  and  Ottawa  and 
Victoria  show  dawnings  of  an  appreciation  of  the  kindred  art  of  town 
planning. 
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I  pass  to  the  field  of  literature.  If  literature  includes,  as  Sir  John 
Bourinot  quotes  Matthew  Arnold  as  maintaining,  every  written 
expression  of  the  human  spirit,  not  excepting  treatises  on  ballistics 
or  b-stearodipal-miten,  then  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell,  as  Sir  John 
endeavoured  to  tell,  of  the  myriad  productions  of  our  brethren  in 
Sections  3,  4,  5.  In  literature  more  normally  so-called  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  progress  has  been  in  the  study  of  history.  The  enterprise 
and  daring  of  various  publishers  has  united  with  the  widening  activities 
of  our  historians  to  produce  a  series  of  works  in  which  the  point  of 
view,  if  not  always  free  from  provincialism,  is  at  least  wider  than 
that  of  Dent  or  Kingsford,  and  the  writers  of  an  elder  day.  I  class 
Kingsford  among  these,  for  though  several  volumes  of  his  monumental 
work  were  yet  to  appear  when  Sir  John  Bourinot  wrote,  its  outlines 
were  already  drawn,  and  its  style  and  proportions  determined.  "The 
Makers  of  Canada,"  "Canada,  and  its  Provinces,"  "The  Chronicles 
of  Canada"  are  series  which  do  credit,  after  all  allowances  are  made, 
alike  to  authors  and  to  publishers.  The  publications  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Society  put  at  our  disposal  a  wealth  of  historical  material,  and 
in  form  and  matter  do  honour  alike  to  the  artistic  skill  of  the  printer 
and  the  sound  learning  of  the  historian. 

Since  1896  the  University  of  Toronto  has  published  its  "Review 
of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada,"  and  in  the  present 
year  of  grace  this  has  expanded  into  a  quarterly,  so  that  we  now  have 
a  "Canadian  Historical  Review." 

The  West  too  is  beginning  to  come  to  its  own  in  the  field  of  his- 
torical studies.  Even  in  Sir  John  Bourinot's  time  we  had  the  narra- 
tives of  such  early  fur-traders  as  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  Henrys, 
father  and  son,  and  David  Harmon,  but  much  the  best  history  of  the 
West  had  been  written  by  an  American,  the  late  H.  H.  Bancroft. 
Now  we  have  a  school  of  western  historians  growing  up,  of  whom 
Lawrence  Burpee,  Dr.  Bryce  and  His  Honour  Judge  Howay  are 
honoured  Fellows  of  this  Society. 

This  great  development  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  painting 
and  of  history  is  directly  connected  with  our  increase  in  material 
wealth.  Painting,  more  than  any  other  art,  demands  a  wealthy 
patron,  and  from  the  growth  of  public  and  private  wealth  have  sprung 
the  artistic  schools  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

History  is  in  the  main  an  academic  subject,  and  with  the  growth 
of  wealth,  there  has  come  a  growth  of  universities;  six  provinces  now 
have  Provincial  Universities,  and  private  or  corporate  beneficence  has 
given  Quebec  two  great  institutions  in  Laval  and  McGill.  As  our 
universities  have  grown,  so  too  has  the  study  of  history  in  them,  till 
we  now  have  not  only  Professors  of  History  but  historical  departments; 
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contact  with  the  historical  schools  of  Great  Britain,  promoted  espec- 
ially by  the  institution  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  has  been  a  potent 
helper,  and  still  more  potent  perhaps  is  the  splendid  work  done  by 
Dr.  Doughty  and  his  colleagues  at  the  archives,  more  especially  in 
London  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Biggar.  Ottawa  is  now  the  Mecca  of  the 
Canadian  Historian;  books,  pamphlets,  original  MSS,  and  transcripts 
of  European  papers;  here  they  are  in  rich  profusion.  Nor  must  I 
omit  to  mention  Dr.  Doughty's  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Adam 
Shortt,  who  early  set  to  us  younger  men  the  tradition  of  sound  learning 
and  of  breadth  of  view,  of  dry-as-dust  digging  among  our  original 
sources  combined  with  a  constant  touch  with  British  and  American 
scholarship. 

Let  us  turn  from  Arts  which  demand  the  support  either  of  a  small 
body  of  wealthy  patrons,  or  of  enlightened  universities  and  govern- 
ments, to  those  whose  roots  must  be  set  in  a  soil  large  and  extended 
as  well  as  deep  and  rich.  Historians  are  people  without  imagination 
enough  to  be  novelists,  and  novelists  are  people  without  imagination 
enough  to  be  poets.  The  history  which  we  have  been  composing  in 
Canada  is  thorough,  self-respecting  work;  but  it  demands  a  trained 
mind  and  some  breadth  of  outlook  rather  than  those  higher  creative 
faculties  which  distinguish  a  Thucydides,  a  Michelet  or  a  Carlyle.  In 
the  higher  reaches  of  creative  imagination  we  are  still  to  some  extent 
deficient;  indeed  we  cannot  be  said  in  all  respects  even  to  have  re- 
deemed our  early  promise. 

The  causes  of  this  are  various,  but  one  of  them  at  least  is  to  our 
honour,  and  would  have  pleased  old  Thomas  Carlyle.  We  have 
wrought  rather  than  written,  have  been  laborious  rather  than  lyrical. 
In  time  of  peace  we  have  built  bridges  and  dug  ditches,  and  brought 
our  crops  to  market;  in  time  of  war  we  have  poured  out  our  blood; 
and  we  have  left  to  a  later  generation  to  tell  worthily  the  epic  of  the 
railway  builders,  and  to  sing  the  undying  deeds  of  those  whose  rich 
blood  is  wrought  into  the  essential  fibre  of  our  nation.  Literature 
always  comes  late.  As  Hegel  said  "The  owl  of  Minerva  does  not  take 
her  flight  till  the  shades  of  eve  begin  to  fall."  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  pointed 
out  that  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  English 
Culture  was  almost  wholly  a  reflexion  of  that  of  France  and  of  Italy. 
England  was  not  only  breaking  the  might  of  Spain;  she  was  also 
absorbing,  assimilating,  working  into  her  national  life  all  that  was 
best  of  European  art  and  life;  till  in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and  the 
great  Elizabethans — who  were  for  the  most  part  the  great  Jacobeans — 
the  universal  and  the  national  were  blended.     So  may  it  be  with  us! 

In  fiction  I  could  name  many  names,  and  could  give  to  each  its 
just  word   of   praise.     That   quick   Canadian   eye  which   made    our 
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intelligence  work  in  France  so  admirable  has  not  been  idle  in 
Canadian  fiction.  But  it  is  on  the  whole  true  to  say  that  since  Sir 
John  Bourinot's  time  few  if  any  of  our  novelists  have  aimed  high, 
have  built  on  a  grandiose  plan;  that  we  have  no  very  great  names, 
and  that  most  of  our  work  has  been  descriptive  rather  than  inter- 
pretative. A  paper  presented  to  this  section  last  year ;  ' 'The  Canadian 
Novel,  its  Future,"  by  J.  M.  Gibbon,  and  since  republished  in  "The 
Canadian  Bookman"  for  July,  1919,  ventures  the  prophecy  that 
Canada  is  soon  to  have  "her  prophet,  in  time  likely  her  group  of 
prophets  who  shall  interpret  her  many-sided  but  always  vigorous 
life  to  her  own  people  and  to  the* nations  who  have  accepted  her  as 
come  of  age."  Another  article  in  the  same  number  of  The  Canadian 
Bookman,  "The  Canadian  Novel,  its  Achievements,"  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hathaway,  shows  that  we  can  add  a  long  list  of  names  to  those  given 
by  Sir  John  Bourinot.  Gilbert  Parker  had  in  1893  hardly  swung  above 
the  horizon;  Ralph  Connor  and  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay  had  not 
described  Scotch-Canadian  life;  for  the  west  we  were  still  dependent 
upon  the  great  travellers  and  fur  traders  of  the  XVIII  and  early  XIX 
centuries,  or  upon  the  historians;  Norman  Duncan,  and  Frederick 
William  Wallace  and  W.  Albert  Hickman  had  not  given  us  the  thrill 
and  terror  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  and  of  the  Labrador  fisheries. 
Since  then  they  have  done  so,  though  to  compare  them  with  Joseph 
Conrad  is  to  see  the  difference  between  description  and  interpretation ; 
and  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Stephen  Leacock,  and  of  Arthur 
Stringer  and  of  Charles  Roberts  in  his  later  role. 

Yet  when  very  sincere  praise  for  good  workmanship  and  real 
insight  is  given  to  them  all  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
school  of  Canadian  fiction  to  compare  with  such  a  British  school  as 
that  of  Hugh  Walpole  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Compton  Mackenzie, 
and  the  many  others  who  trace  their  descent  through  Wells  and  Shaw 
to  Samuel  Butler.  We  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  amazing 
wealth  of  the  British  novel  since  the  later  nineties.  Our  production 
is  sporadic,  unrelated,  save  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  sea-stories  of 
Duncan  and  Wallace  and  Hickman. 

In  poetry  we  are  in  still  worse  case.  The  Acadian  School  is 
dissolved.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts  has  published  his  collected  works,  and 
bidden  farewell  to  Erato  and  Euterpe;  Bliss  Carman  is  fighting  a 
gallant  fight  against  disease,  and  has  scant  leisure  for  song;  of  the 
Ontario  School  Lampman  died  long  years  ago,  and  the  fierce  Highland 
heart  of  Wilfrid  Campbell  has  found  port  after  stormy  seas.  Of  our 
newer  poets  John  Macrae  died  leaving  us  one  immortal  lyric;  from 
those  still  living  we  have  from  time  to  time  verses  which  show  that  the 
fire  still  burns  upon  the  altar ;  but  two  names  only  seem  to  me  worthy 
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of  extended  notice,  Marjorie  Pickthall,  and  our  own  secretary,  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott. 

In  her  little  book,  "Drift  of  Pinions,"  and  in  "The  Lamp  of  Poor 
Souls,"  (1916,)  Miss  Pickthall  revealed  a  rare  and  sensitive  talent. 
Few  who  have  read  them  will  not  go  back  again  and  again  to  "Mary 
Shepherdess,"  or  to  "A  Mother  in  Egypt"  or  to  "Duna."  Of  late  she 
has  spread  her  strengthening  wings  for  bolder  flights,  and  has  mastered 
blank  verse;  a  short  drama,  "The  Wood-Carver's  Wife"  in  the 
University  Magazine  for  April,  1920,  represents  a  sustained  and 
successful  effort  in  blank  verse,  interwoven  with  short  swallow  flights 
of  lyric.  Alike  in  the  blank  verse  and  in  the  lyrics  her  word  weaving 
is  curiously  and  daintily  felicitous.  She  has  ceased  to  sing  entirely 
in  a  minor  key,  and  while  she  brings  the  eternal  note  of  sadness  in, 
she  now  grapples  boldly  with  the  deepest  problems  of  human  life 
and  art,  though  always  with  the  curious  romantic  restraint  which 
she  has  caught  from  Rossetti,  and  which  gives  rather  the  effect  to  me 
of  one  looking  at  a  tragedy  through  stained  glass.  When  I  speak  of 
Rossetti  I  am  far  from  any  thought  of  imitation.  Miss  Pickthall 
draws  her  literary  inspiration  from  many  sources;  from  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne,  from  the  Irish  singers  such  as  Yeats  and  Moira  O'Neill, 
and  at  times  from  A  Shropshire  Lad;  but  she  has  made  their  music 
her  own,  and  her  strain  is  reminiscent  but  not  imitative.  I  would 
like  to  linger  over  her  borrowing  from  Swinburne,  so  much  finer  and 
more  purified  than  the  long  loping  lolloping  line  which  is  all  the 
Australians  have  taken  from  him. 

But  the  most  considerable  body  of  poetry  produced  in  Canada 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  is  that  of  the  poet  who  honours  us  by  being 
the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  long  and  honourable  career  in  the  Department  of  Indian 
affairs,  Mr.  Scott  from  time  to  time  put  forth  his  modest  little  volumes. 
His  literary  career  has  been  singularly  self-contained,  and  sets  us  a 
noble  example  in  its  freedom  from  any  touch  of  affectation  or  self- 
advertisement.  "The  Magic  House  and  Other  Poems,"  appeared  in 
1893,  the  year  of  Sir  John  Bourinot's  paper,  and  since  then  we  have 
had  "Labour,  and  the  Angel,"  in  1898;  "New  World  Lyrics  and 
Ballads,"  in  1905;  and  "Lundy's  Lane  and  other  Poems,"  in  1916; 
besides  a  volume  of  short  stories:  "In  the  Village  of  Viger"  (1896), 
and  other  smaller  and  uncollected  booklets.  Each  volume  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  last,  to  show  a  steady  develop- 
ment, to  represent  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  temperament,  not  with- 
out a  sensitive  response  to  outside  influences,  yet  essentially  evolving 
rather  than  receiving. 
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Though  not  without  response  to  many  new  impulses,  though  one 
of  the  first  to  essay  vers  libre,  and  to  write  it  with  restrained  and 
rhythmic  charm,  Duncan  Scott  like  Majorie  Pickthall  carries  on  what 
was  best  in  the  Victorian  tradition,  and  has  that  sense  of  form  and 
restraint,  that  instinctive  feeling  that  poetry  must  have  a  pattern  so 
often  lacked  by  our  bolder  and  more  brawling  Georgian  poets. 

Both  Marjorie  Pickthall  and  Duncan  Scott  owe  something  to 
Canadian  life.  Scott  especially  owes  much.  One  side  of  his  poetry 
is  indeed  essentially  Canadian.  The  landscape,  the  air,  the  clouds  and 
their  colours  which  he  loves  to  describe,  are  essentially  the  landscape 
and  the  cloudscape  of  Canada.  Much  of  his  verse  could  only  have 
been  written  by  one  who  loved  the  forest  and  the  prairie  and  the 
Indians.  Miss  Pickthall  is  more  bookish,  less  essentially  Canadian, 
but  she  too  in  her  latest  work  has  laid  the  scene  in  the  early  French 
days,  and  has  delicately  and  yet  boldly  tinted  in  the  flowers  and 
berries  of  the  Canadian  summer.  But  on  their  larger  side,  the  side 
of  ideas,  both  are  universal.  The  vague  hope  of  eternity  with  which 
Scott  closes  his  lines  "In  Memory  of  Edmund  Morris,"  or  Marjorie 
Pickthall 's  strange  mediaeval  fancy  of  the  wood  carver  who  slays  his 
wife's  lover  to  bring  into  her  face  the  dumb  despair  of  the  Virgin 
over  her  dear  dead  son  who  is  also  her  dear  dead  Lord,  owes  nothing 
to  Canada,  but  is  drawn  from  hearts  that  have  pondered  over  love 
and  hatred  and  envy  and  despair  and  the  human  heart  and  man's 
strange  destiny. 

But  I  have  been  able  to  linger  so  long  over  these  two  just  because 
no  others  seem  to  me  to  have  produced  any  bulk  of  work  of  equal 
merit.  How  different  from  the  England  which  all  through  the  war 
published  its  yearly  volumes  of  Georgian  verse ;  so  that  now  the  poets 
have  almost  ousted  the  novelists,  and  England  is  like  a  nest  of  singing 
birds,  of  some  of  whom  I  hope  Professor  Edgar  will  tell  us  to-morrow. 

One  reason  for  the  comparative  lack  among  us  of  what  is  to  me 
the  highest  form  of  creative  art  is  found  in  the  word  "school"  which  I 
have  used  so  often.  "Poetry",  says  Wordsworth,  is  "emotion  recol- 
lected in  tranquillity."  To  put  it  in  another  way,  Poetry  is  at  once 
intensive  and  solitary.  Most  great  literary  movements  have  sprung 
from  some  coterie,  or  cenacle,  or  group.  Not  to  speak  of  Athens  or  of 
Rome,  it  was  so  in  the  many  literary  movements  of  XIX  Century 
France,  whether  Parnassians  or  Symbolists  or  neo-Catholics;  it  is  so 
in  England  to-day.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sharpeneth 
the  face  of  his  friend."  In  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind  the  emotion 
is  engendered,  and  then  in  the  after  tranquility  the  poem  is  shaped. 
In  Canada  we  have  neither  the  groups  nor  the  tranquillity.     Duncan 
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Scott  would  have  been  a  greater  poet  had  Lampman  lived,  and  had 
certain  others  not  moved  away  from  Ottawa.  Such  coteries  breed 
not  only  creation  but  criticism.  Bourinot  sighed  for  a  good  monthly, 
and  lamented  that  we  had  but  one  literary  weekly,  The  Week;  now 
we  have  not  even  one.  But  we  have  at  least  three  Quarterlies  of 
merit :  Queen's  Quarterly,  the  oldest  and  in  some  ways  still  the  best, 
which  has  appeared  regularly  since  July,  1893,  and  whose  uniformly 
high  standard  does  honour  to  the  Scotch  tenacity  of  my  own  Alma 
Mater;  The  University  Magazine,  whose  editor  has  laid  under  a  heavy 
debt  all  students  alike  of  politics  and  of  poetry,  and  to  whose  wise 
discrimination  we  owe  the  first  florescence  of  McCrae  and  of  Marjorie 
Pickthall ;  and  now  The  Canadian  Bookman,  from  which  we  all  hope 
that  there  may  develop  the  much-needed  school  of  Canadian  literary 
criticism.  Our  other  magazines  or  weeklies,  such  as  The  Canadian 
Magazine,  Maclean  s,  or  Saturday  Night  are  vigorous  and  racy,  but 
have  for  the  most  part  but  one  eye  upon  the  literary  merit  of  their 
articles.  Few  gifts  of  greater  value  could  be  given  to  our  Canadian 
life  by  a  public  spirited  millionaire  than  that  of  a  literary  and  political 
weekly,  on  the  lines  of  The  Spectator,  The  New  Statesman  or  The  New 
Republic. 

Literary  criticism  has  long  been  our  weakest  line.  Though  The 
University  Magazine  has  made  an  impression,  and  though  the  book- 
reviewing  in  our  dailies  is  improving,  we  still  tend  with  an  uneasy 
arrogance  which  veils  a  real  humility  to  hail  each  new  imitator  as 
"The  Canadian  Keats,"  or  "The  Canadian  Kipling,"  or  we  indulge  in 
a  pitch  of  extravagant  laudation  in  which  all  standards  disappear. 

Alexander  McLachlan's  verse,  for  example,  is  not  unworthy  of 
praise.  He  owed  little  to  Canada,  and  had  a  typical  Scotch  mixture 
of  religious  mysticism  and  fierce  political  radicalism  Such  stanzas  as 
"Mystery,"  or  "A  Lang-Heidit  Laddie"  are  true  poetry.  They  owe 
nothing  of  their  inspiration  to  Canada,  but  much  to  Burns  and  some- 
what to  Wordsworth.  But  in  spite  of  their  debt,  there  is  in  them  a 
simplicity  and  a  freshness  which  raise  them  far  above  the  realm  of 
mere  imitation.  But  what  can  we  do  but  lift  our  hands  in  despair 
when  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  D.D.,  editor  of  McLachlan's  completed 
work  (Toronto,  1900),  tells  us  that  "In  racy  humour,  in  natural 
pathos,  and  in  graphic  portraiture  of  character,  he  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  great  peasant  bard.  In  moral  grandeur  and 
beauty  he  strikes  higher  notes  than  ever  echoed  from  the  harp  of 
Burns."  Or  again,  "In  quiet  contemplation  and  moralising  he 
reminds  us  of  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  both  of  whom  he  surpasses. 
His  ardent  love  and  worship  of  nature  is  akin  to  that  of  Wordsworth, 
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but  he  clothes  natural  scenery  and  phenomena  (especially  the  starry 
heavens,  the  sun  and  the  seasons)  with  a  spirituality,  a  pervading 
intelligence,  a  guiding  glory  and  a  fire  hardly  equalled  in  English 
literature." 

Or,  again,  Isabella  Valancey  Crawford  was  a  true  poetess.  She 
died  young,  worn  out  in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  receiving  too  late 
the  meed  of  praise  which  was  her  due.  But  what  are  we  to  think  when 
Mr.  J.  W.  Garvin,  her  editor,  says: — "The  more  we  study  these 
children  of  her  brain,  the  more  we  marvel  at  what  she  accomplished. 
What  other  poem  in  the  language  more  powerfully  and  nobly  ex- 
presses the  divine  right  of  man  to  freedom  from  slavery  than  The 
Helot  ?'  What  other  dialect  poem  surpasses  in  conception,  in  humour 
and  in  heart-searching  philosophy  'Old  Spookes  Pass  ?'  What  other 
epic  of  its  kind  excels  'Malcolm's  Katie'  in  picturesque  description, 
in  brave-hearted  purpose,  and  in  tender  constant  passion  ?" 

Let  us  hope  that  future  editors  will  leave  this  style  of  criticism 
to  the  American  slip-covers  of  American  best-sellers.  The  literary 
criticism  in  Canada  and  its  Provinces  is  sane,  and  both  Queen's 
Quarterly  and  The  University  Magazine  have  done  much  to  keep  us  in 
the  paths  of  discretion,  but  the  one  really  first-class  bit  of  Canadian 
literary  criticism  by  a  Canadian  is  a  little  book  entitled  "Roberts 
and  the  Influences  of  His  Time,"  by  James  Cappon,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  form  of  articles  in  the  Canadian  Magazine.  Cappon, 
still  one  of  our  members,  is  a  Scot  by  birth,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Edward 
Caird ;  but  he  came  many  years  ago  to  Canada,  and  threw  in  his  lot 
whole-heartedly  with  us.  "Roberts  and  the  Influences  of  His  Time," 
is  slighter  than  a  study  by  Sainte-Beuve  or  by  Matthew  Arnold,  but 
like  their  work  it  is  not  only  a  sane  and  sympathetic  criticism  of  the 
poet,  but  a  real  interpretation  of  the  literary  influences  which  have 
helped  to  fashion  him. 

I  feel  acutely  that  this  paper  has  been  too  much  a  mere  catalogue 
of  names  diversified  with  occasional  impertinences.  I  would  greatly 
have  loved  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  our  strength  and  of 
our  weakness;  to  estimate  the  eventual  effect  of  the  war  upon  Cana- 
dian life;  to  discuss  whether  Prohibition  and  Poetry  are  compatible, 
and  whether  literature  can  conceivably  flourish  in  the  land  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance;  but  these  high  themes  must  wait  till  another 
day,  and  I  must  go  on  to  try  to  make  at  least  one  practical  suggestion 
to  this  section  for  the  furtherance  of  our  work. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  our  great  need  in  Canada  of  a  really 
good  weekly.  A  further  suggestion  may  be  ventured,  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  France.     Our  authors  leave  us  to  go  to  strange  lands 
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not  alone  for  the  sake  of  money,  but  for  the  same  reason  which  led 
the  sophists  to  Athens,  which  leads  the  provincial  to  London  or  to 
Paris, — the  need  of  a  richer  and  a  fuller  life.  But  financial  rewards  and 
encouragements  are  not  wholly  to  be  despised.  Long  ago  the  muse 
of  Manhattan  Island  sang  to  Charles  Roberts: 

"You've  piped  at  home,  where  none  could  pay, 
Till  now,  I  trust  your  wits  are  riper, 
Make  no  delay,  but  come  this  way, 
And  pipe  for  them  that  pay  the  piper." 

Recently  the  Academie  Francaise  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the 
Prix  Monthyon.  Some  of  us  remember  how  Canada  thrilled  when 
Frechette  received  a  similar  prize  from  the  Academy.  Why  should 
not  one  or  other  of  our  millionaires  found  one  or  more  such  prizes 
to  be  given  by  this  society,  at  the  recommendation  of  this  section, 
to  our  rising  novelists  or  poets  or  essayists  or  historians  ?  The  ob- 
jections are  obvious.  There  would  be,  as  there  are  in  Paris,  accusa- 
tions, not  wholly  foundationless,  of  jobbery  and  log-rolling.  What 
matters  it  ?    Every  way  the  kingdom  of  letters  would  be  forwarded. 

To  our  council  we  should  commend  further  supplication  to  the 
Government  for  a  National  Library.  They  should  storm  and  batter 
at  the  gates  till  that  disgraceful  lack  is  removed. 

Another  suggestion  which  must  sooner  or  later  come  up  for 
discussion  is  that  of  the  enlargement,  if  not  of  the  splitting  of  this 
section.  While  we  must  beware  of  exaggerating  differences,  while 
we  must  remember  that  even  the  starkest  humanist  has  in  him  a  touch 
of  the  scientist,  and  that  in  a  sense  even  the  binomial  theorem  is 
humane,  we  must  recognise  that  the  work  of  this  section  does  in  a 
very  real  sense  divide  itself  into  Belles-lettres  and  History  on  the  one 
side;  and  Philosophy  and  Sociology  and  Economics  and  Folk-lore  on 
the  other.  That  they  touch  hands  I  admit,  but  so  do  the  various 
sciences  of  sections  3,  4,  and  5.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  division, 
but  for  an  enlargement  of  numbers  we  are  fully  ready. 


